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other great advantage of plasma or serum over whole blood is
that either can be dried and stored in bottles, and is thus ready
at hand for almost immediate use. AH that is then required
is the addition of sterile distilled water in an amount equal to
that which had been removed by evaporation in the drying
process. In the preparation of the dried product the plasma
or serum collected from a number of donors is separated from
the cells by centrifuging and decanted of?. The cells, as a rule,,
are discarded. The liquid part of the blood is frozen and then
dried in the frozen state by subjecting it to a high vacuum
(6 mm. Hg or less). This method, the deswac process, is now
employed in the preparation of dried serum (or plasma) on a
large scale for the armed forces in Britain, Canada, the United
States, and other countries.
The albumin of human plasma dried and powdered is also
available. It is put up in sealed containers and ready for use
after the addition of distilled water and the necessary blood
salts.
Transfusion materials of nonhiiman origin. The search for
a suitable substitute for blood or its derivatives, plasma or
serum, as a transfusion material has engaged the attention of
scientists for a number of years. Provided that the material
resembles plasma or serum in its physical properties and is capa-
ble of restoring and maintaining the blood volume for a rea-
sonable length of time and thus of raising the blood pressure
from a dangerously low level, the chemical composition of the
transfusion fluid is of secondary importance. But the require-
ments of such an artificial transfusion material are many: (a)
The molecule of the dissolved substance must be of such a size
that the fluid will not leave the vessels too freely, (b) The
solution must exert an osmotic pressure and possess a viscosity
approaching as closely as possible that of whole blood; these
qualifications depend upon molecular size and shape, (c) It
should be as nearly as possible isotonic with the contents of
the erythrocytes (see p. 68). (d) It must, of course, be innocu-
ous in every respect. In addition, it should be readily available,
preferably cheap, and capable of being quickly and easily pre-